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New Developments in California 
Secondary Schools 
AvuBREY A. Dovuauass, Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


The following items are selected from the many accounts submitted 
to the Division of Secondary Education concerning new practices and 
procedures developed in California secondary schools. 

Principal John F. Pierce reports a number of changes in the 
program of the Kingsburg Joint Union High School which will be of 
veneral interest. In the first place study halls have been discontinued, 
and all classes have been scheduled for sixty-minute periods. Pupils 
enroll for six periods, as it is believed that the breadth of information 
thus gained and the opportunity to contact additional fields will more 
than compensate for the work that might have been done in the study 
hall. Supervised or ‘‘cooperative’” study prevails in all classes, the 
rule being that at least 60 per cent of the time is to be devoted to study. 
In addition to classroom libraries, a central library has been established 
to which teachers may send large or small groups to carry on work not 
possible in the class room. 

In the curriculum the most fundamental reorganization is found 
in the social studies, where the faculty is attempting to develop and to 
carry out a line of thought and action in school life that corresponds 
with the best principles of democratic society. Stress is placed upon 
tolerance towards other people and their ideas, cooperation with the 
efforts of others in the service to mankind, and adherence to the basic 
ideas underlying the national government. Propaganda is carefully 
avoided, and pupils are encouraged to make frank, open analyses of 
problems. In the ninth vear problems of a local or community 
character are studied. Grade ten deals with world problems, and grade 
eleven, with national development. Seniors enroll for problems of 
American democracy. 

Objectives, which have been carefully developed, differ greatly from 
those found in a majority of the social studies even a few years ago. 
Instead of attempting to impress facts and subject matter, the teachers 
at Kingsburg strive to ‘‘develop ability to accept leadership of a group 
and to participate in group activity as a cooperative enterprise,’’ and 
‘to develop an appreciation of present problems in light of world 
conditions.’’ Four vears of social studies are required of all pupils. 

Perhaps no other subject in the curriculum of the junior high 
school demands as much skill in teaching methods and procedure as 
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does the subject of social science. By using a system of frequent 
change and a variety of methods, the Corcoran Junior High School has 
made considerable accomplishments in the teaching of social science. 
After a lengthy experiment in this method of teaching, the conclusion 
was reached that junior high school students demand change and that 
a variety of methods is far better than adhering to any one, single 
method. 

The project method proved successful when it was short and when 
it followed a period of considerable study. It was found that students 
were eager to search for information if a definite project was in view 
so as to build a foundation upon which to work. After the project was 
over, the next unit of study followed an entirely different method of 
teaching. 

Group work formed an important part of the teaching program. 
Study groups were organized and a given amount of time was allowed 
for gathering information. In the recitation that followed, each group 
tried to present facts which were omitted by the other groups. At the 
close of the unit, each group made up a list of questions from which 
the examination was made up. A similar scheme was to assign different 
topies to each group which they presented to the class. This was often 
given in the form of entertainment. 

Methods providing for individual and group competition were 
always eagerly accepted by the students. A contest was held based on 
questions in the form of a spelling mateh in whieh a point was given 
to the opposite team whenever a question was missed. By another 
method each student worked independently in trying to gather facts 
on a certain topic and a contest followed to see which group could 
out-do the other. 

Finally, units which required purely silent reading and the writing 
of compositions were taken up, while in another unit the simple method 
of questions and problems was employed. These developed initiative 
and good study habits in the student. Good attention was taught by 
including a unit based upon lectures given by the teacher. 

This use of a variety of methods in the teaching of social science 
in the junior high school brought into play all the important learning 
processes and was found to be a most desirable teaching procedure. 

Current events—the ban of all students sooner or later. ‘‘We’ll 
have current events on Friday,’’ is a familiar note to all students 


sometime during their school days. 

The value and training derived from such exercises is not to be 
disputed, but how frequently did the current event project turn into a 
mere memorized recital of facts as gleaned, from current publications? 
With the advent of radio, sound facilities, sound projectors, and sound 
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systems came an opportunity to really vitalize the current event project. 
The professional field of radio quickly saw the possibilities, hence such 
programs as the ‘‘ March of Time’’ and others. 

Why not vitalize the school’s current event project? It can be 
done simply, effectively, and much to the enjoyment of all, both 
participants and listeners. 

Here is what a very small high school of 35 students, the Owens 
Valley Union High School at Independence, has done. It is interesting 
and practical, and can be done by any school, regardless of size. <A 
small, portable electric phonograph of a reputable make was purchased. 
With the addition of several inexpensive parts, a microphone, and the 
help of a radio technician, the electric phonograph was converted into 
a sound system. (Total cost of machine and sound system, $75.00.) 
With the listeners in one room and the performers in another, current 
events are now eagerly awaited each week. 

Each week a committee of students is chosen to write, rehearse, 
and stage a series of episodes in a ‘‘March of Time’’ program. They 
use any student whom they need for their episode. The teacher acts 
only as an adviser throughout the production. Sound effects tax the 
most ingenious students. All profit considerably from their experiences. 

Initiative, ability to select material, experience in organizing, 
experience in oral presentation of material, voice cultivation—all of 
these highly sought after objectives of education are offered in a 
practical way in this project. 

The art of language is a general language course experimentally 
developed during the past three vears by Dr. Fred lL. Farley, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in Stockton Junior College. An early description 
stated that the course is ‘‘an introduction to peoples through their 
language and literature. It deals with the psychology of language and 
the traits of peoples as languages reveal them. The history of language 
and the comparative characteristics of language occupy a large place 
in the study.’’ During the first year the course proved its worth 
sufficiently well to be allowed as a substitute for required intermediate 
language. This recognition remains in effect. 

A few of the units of the syllabus are: Language, Kinds of 
Language, Words as Units of Language, Names of Letters, Shapes of 
Letters, Sounds of Letters, words as Instruments of Speech, The Life 
and Death of Language. The complete syllabus has been published by 
photolith process and copies may be had by college teachers who have 
a professional interest in it and who will present a critical review of it. 

High school pupils will state their interests if given an opportunity, 
according to Miss LaMoille Pugh of the Atascadero Tigh School. 
Answered by all the girls in Atascadero Union High School, the results 
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of a questionnaire are stimulating active participation by every member 
of the Girls’ League in the field of her own interests. <A sufficient 
variety of interests and needs were presented, as were also blanks for 
individual suggestions. Supplementing regular officers, chairmen have 
been appointed from those indicating a desire for executiveship. As 
might be expected, a close correlation is shown between student choice 
and ability. Monthly meetings have been planned, including a Mother’s 
Day tea, a tentative program on boy and girl friendships, and the 
spring formal. Thanksgiving welfare projects and a Christmas 
frolic were promoted. Enthusiasm regarding vocational speakers and 
visitors has been aroused, Group singing has been initiated. The 
parliamentarian and her committee are revising the constitution. ‘* Big 
Sisters’’ are assuming more responsibility. Financial wavs and means 
are evolving. The Girls’ League room is being supervised and 
preparations for redecorating are under way. Game concessions have 
been regulated. Publicity is appearing in local and school newspapers. 
Real zest is growing toward preparations for the four-county Girls’ 
League conference in Atascadero next fall. The president for 1939-1940 
will be elected in February, so that she may begin work and choose 
committees from those who designated individual interests. 

Barstow Union Hieh School is located in the Mojave Desert. an 
area noted for the beauty of its spring wild flowers. At the suggestion 
of the president of the governing board, the class in biology has 
undertaken to make a permanent collection of the flowers. The project 
was begun last vear, with the result that a collection of over a hundred 
different species has already been arranged. The collection will be 
extended and will be made a part of a growing biological museum. 

Only a suggestion was needed to stimulate pupils to collect flowers. 
As the different specimens were brought in they were properly pressed. 
mounted, and classified. Additions were made to the flowers collected 
in this manner by planned trips where pupils were transported by bus. 
Photographs were made of special localities and growing conditions. 
Interest in the project spread to other classes and to the community, 
with widespread participation on the part of pupils and school patrons. 

Miss Florence D. Diment, History and Social Studies instruetor im 
Pasadena Junior College, has prepared the following statement 
concerning her committee’s activities. 

During the past vear a committee of five, appointed by Harold 
Leal, President of the Social Science Section of the Southern California 
Junior College Association, has been investigating and attempting to 
arouse interest in courses in Far Eastern affairs. In accordance with 
the Committee’s 1938 recommendation, the social science section voted 


to recommend an elective course of at least three units. 


Trends in State Enrollment in the Public 
Schools of California 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief of the Division of Research and Statistics 


In a previous statement ! summarizing state enrollments in graded 
day classes for the period 1930-31 to 1936-37, it was suggested that 
increases in enrollments during 1936-37 probably were indicative of a 
new trend. Incompletely audited reports for the school vear 1937-38 
indicate that the upward trend in school enrollments evidenced by the 
1936-37 data is continuing. Increases were reported in the state enroll- 
ments in each grade from the kindergarten through the fourteenth 
grade, excepting only in the first, fifth, sixth and fourteenth grades. 
Decreases in these four grades were comparatively small. Increases in 
the other elementary grades were also comparatively small, the total 
increase in the elementary grades being less than six thousand as com- 
pared with an increase of over 21,000 in the corresponding grades dur- 
ing 1936-37. 

Increases in state enrollments in the high school grades were 
greater during 1937-38 than during the preceding school year. The 
total increase in these grades last year was approximately 18,000 as 
compared with an increase of approximately 15,000 during 1936-37. 

In the graded classes of junior colleges the total increase in state 
enrollment during 1937-38 was approximately 1600 as compared with 
an inerease of approximately 1300 during the preceding school year. 
Enrollments in the fourteenth grade were actually less than reported 
during 1936-37. This decrease, however, undoubtedly was due solely 
to the change in the method of reporting special students in regular 
classes. This is indicated by the increase which is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation in the number of special students reported for the 
past two school years. During 1937-38, enrollments in special classes 
of junior college grade were reported separately for the first time. 
Previously special students in regular classes and students in special 
classes of junior college grade were reported as one combined item 
only. The change in method of reporting evidently has resulted in the 
classification of a considerable number of students as enrolled in special 
classes whereas these students previously were reported as enrolled in 
the fourteenth grade. 

1 California Schools, IX (May, 1938), 112. 
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The accompanying table gives a complete distribution of state 
enrollments by school years for the period 1930-31 to 1937-38. The 
enrollments are segregated by individual grades from the kindergarten 
through the fourteenth gerade, with enrollments of special students and 
students in special classes segregated according to grade level. 

A study of the enrollment statistics by individual erades reveals 
several marked tendencies whieh are of genuine significanee. The first 
of these is the continuously low ratio of kindergarten to first grade 
enrollment, indicating that the kindergarten continues to enroll proba- 
bly not much more than one-half of the pupils of kindergarten age 
residing in the state. 

The second, and to school administrators probably the most chal- 
lenging trend indicated by these data, is the continuance of a much 
larger enrollment in the first grade than in any other grade. The excess 
of first grade enrollment over second grade enrollment has decreased 
from approximately 33 per cent in 1930-31 to approximately 23 per cent 
in 1937-88. The slowness of this decrease, however, is indicative of 
the fact that there is still a very considerable amount of retention of 
pupils in the first grade. This would seem to indicate that promotional 
policies have not as vet been wholly effective in the elimination of pupil 
failure in the first grade; or, to put it in another way, it would seem to 
indicate that pupils are still retained in the first grade rather than 
being promoted to the second grade because of inability to master the 
fundamentals of reading. The current philosophy of the elementary 
school will indicate that this is a questionable practice. 

The third most outstanding trend indicated by the enrollment data 
for this period is the continued slight excess of state enrollment in the 
ninth grade over corresponding enrollments in the eighth grade. This 
excess undoubtedly is also due to a condition similar to that which has 
caused excessive enrollments in the first grade. It probably is the result 
of failure on the part of the high schools of all types to adjust satis- 
factorily the eighth grade graduates to the ninth grade program. 

A fourth tendeney indicated by the comparative enrollments for 
this period is revealed in the enrollments in the twelfth and thirteenth 
grades. The drop-out after the twelfth grade continues to be extremel: 
large, but there is a marked increase in the ratio of thirteenth grade 
enrollment to twelfth grade enrollment. In 1930-31 the thirteenth 
gerade enrollment was less than 28 per cent of the twelfth grade enroll- 
ment while in 1937-88 this percentage had increased to 23.6 per cent. 
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Summary of Statistical Data Concerning 


California Secondary Schools 


The following statistical summaries are derived from reports of 
secondary school principals submitted to the State Department of 


Edueation giving data as of October 14, 1938. 
A. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF EacH TYPE 


1. Separate junior high schools: 


aaah rades-( Sandee... 2.2 a 
b. With grades 7, 8, 9 and 10_____~_- oe ere es 


c. Total number of separate junior high schools__ 
2. Separate four-year high schools_.__............... 
3. Four-year high schools housing also elementary 

grades 7 and 8 (NOT junior-senior high schools) 
4. Separate senior high schools (grades 10, 11, and 12) 
5. Six-year junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12) 
6. High schools administered with junior college: 
a. Junior college maintained by high school district— 
1) With grades 7-14________ : 
2) With grades 9-14______ eee 


3) With grades 10-14_- preeer . . im 
4) With: grades 11-14_._____._____ 


5) Total high schools with junior college main- 
tained by high school district—__ : : 


b. District junior college with grades 9-14 


c. Total high schools administered with junior college 


. Junior colleges administered with state college: 
a. Junior college maintained by high sehool district 
bo District suniorcollere_.-. ee ee 
c. Total junior colleges with state college 

8. Separate two-year junior colleges: 

a, Junior colleges maintained by high school district 

O-aoistrict: junior veolleres...._._.. Sees 


c. Total separate two-year junior colleges_________ 


1121 

14 
1 
15 
ba 
1 

19 

2 

asp 

is | 

ge 

a2 


14 


* The tabulation of these data, and the audit of the reports from which they 
were derived, was the responsibility of Miss Leora Chase, under the direction of the 


Chief of the Division of Research and Statistics. 


1Twelve of these 121 were administered with elementary school. 

2 Of these, one had enrollment in grade 9 only, two had enrollment in grades 9 
and 10 only, and two had enrollment in grades 9, 10, and 11 only. 

3 Of these, one housed grade 8 only of elementary school. 

4Of these, one had enrollment in grades 10 and 11 only. 

°>Of these, one had enrollment in grades 7-10, inclusive, and three had enrollment 


in grades 7-11, inclusive. 
6 Fresno and San Diego. 
7San Jose. 


8Includes Stockton junior college, housed with College of the Pacific 


institution). 
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9. Separate four-year junior colleges (grades 11-14) : 
a. In high school districts________-_- 
b. In junior college districts_____~- 


c. Total separate four-year junior colleges 

10. Total number of junior colleges: 
a. Junior colleges maintained by high school districts 24 
b. District junior colleges 17 


c. Total junior colleges______ 


11. High school courses (grades 9 and 10) maintained 
by elementary school districts 5 


12. Evening high schools (administered by separate 
principal) : 
a. With graded classes__ : 
O: Ungraded... ee 


c. Total evening high schools____________- 


13. Graded evening high schools with evening junior 
college maintained by high school district_______-_ 


14. Ungraded continuation day high schools (with only 
compulsory continuation classes for minors under 
18 years of age, or with such classes and other 
special day classes, and administered by separate 
VIDEIGRIU nts 2 tr 


15. Total number of secondary schools_____-_______-_- 


16. Total number of secondary schools with special 
classes of secondary grade and total enrollment in 
such classes: 


a. Special classes of high school grade— Number of 
1) Special day classes Schools 
a) Compulsory continuation elasses_________ 66 
b) Other special day classes______ snk MN 

ec) Totals, special day classes___._._____._____ 238 
2) Special evening classes (including evening 
schools) — 
a) Graded enrollment —____~ i= pee ee 
b) Ungraded enrollment —___ an ee 
c) Totals, special evening classes____._._____~_ 262 


3) Totals, special classes of high school grade— 
(including evening schools )— 
a) Graded enrollment (in evening schools)__ 95 
b) Ungraded enrollment ees : __. 436 


Gly “Rekaigg 222 = anes 444 
}. Special classes of junior college grade— 
PD). Special day classes... ee 10 
2) Special evening classes— 
a) Graded enrollment _..........-.-...... 3 
b) Ungraded enrollment .................. 13 


ec) Totals, special evening classes____________ 14 
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1 
y 
41 
@ 
92 
9 
101 
6 
694 
Enrollment 
4,996 
42.546 
47,542 
52,485 
85,481 
137,966 
52,485 
133,023 
185,508 
D47 
906 
7,880 


8,786 
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3) Totals, special classes of junior college grade— 


a) Graded enrollment (in evening junior 


ROS) rapa 3 906 
b) Ungraded enrollment .............-.... 16 8,427 


Op leteis: 2 Sant : B ili 9,333 


c. Totals, special classes of secondary grade— 
1) Special day classes____-____- 24D 4AS,0S0 


2) Special evening classes— 


a) Graded enrollment (in evening schools) 95 93,091 
b) Ungraded classes __ aa : 2633 93,361 
c) Totals, special evening classes___— PAG 146,752 


3) Totals, special day and evening classes 


>. 
a) Graded classes (in evening schools) OF 53,391 
b) Ungraded classes _ 445 141,450 
e) Petals ...... e 4 404 194,841 
I}. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL Districts OF Eacit Tyre 
1. Unified school districts : 
a. City unified school districts (governed by board of 
education )— 
1) With junior college— 
a) Non-district junior college POR See 4 
Db): District gunior scollese.. o 
c) Total city unified school districts with 
junior college —__- 72 Seely 6 
2) Without junior college_________- Siohet ADE 11 
3) Total city unified school districts__ 17 
b. Unified school districts (governed by board of 
trustees) =<... -=.. ee a apne ee ae Lesphee 19 
c. Total unified school districts____ : 36 
2. High school districts: i 
[Bas CLS LL, Fy aM Ea er Be ne ee a FO 5 
a O00 one 212 
ec. Joint union __-_- : 2, ; 25 
(Pcs C1 FS ees Ee EOE eee ee ane 22, 
e. Total high school districts. _____ is 264 


3. Junior college districts: 


a. Coterminous with single high schvol district__ > 
1) City junior college districts ._._._.....-.... > 


2) Junior college districts governed by board of 
trustees of union high school district. ____ 2 


3) Total junior college districts coterminous with 
a single high school district be 
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b. Embracing two or more high school distriets— 


1) Governed by city board of education_______~_ 1 
2) Governed by separate junior college board__~ D 


3) Total junior college districts embracing two 
or more high school districts___.________--- 6 
ec. Total junior college districts— 


1) Governed by city board of edueation_______~ 6 
2) Governed by board of trustees of union high 
SG Ogie ate Go en ee ee ee 3 
3) Governed by separate junior college board__ D 
4) Total junior college districts_____-____-_______ 14 
4. Total secondary school districts by type of governing 
board: 
a. Governed by city board of education___________ 45 
’ 6b. Governed by beard of trustees... . = 269 
Oe TRON os a hers Oe : 314 
5. Total secondary school districts maintaining junior 
y colleges : 
a. Separate junior college districts__-____-_______ 14 
b. Unified school districts embracing junior college 
PLT). ) 14. 21: Aloe aT oS a DS Oe wae Dee a Sn Oe peye eee wey o 
c. Unified school districts maintaining non-district 
SHUM MEGHY CODERS nl 25 ne a < 
d. High school districts maintaining junior colleges 21 
e. Total secondary school districts maintaining 
SUMRION CONCH OM) eh J). eee ed pe eo eee 41 
6. High school districts maintaining evening junior 
RRA SR a a a ey ma re 39 


C. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY TYPES OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION OF GRADED Day SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. Number maintaining four-year high schools only___-_ 217 


2. Number maintaining four-year high schools and 
separate two-year junior college_____________-~ 13 


3. Number maintaining only four-year high schools and 
two-year junior college housed with a four-year 
Wie SONG ho oe en 16 


4. Number maintaining separate three-year junior high 
schools and separate three-year senior high 
SRC CN Ge ter Be 14 


5. Number maintaining separate three-year junior high 
schools, separate three-year senior high schools 


6. Number maintaining four-year high schools housing 
elementary grades 7 and 8 (not junior-senior high 
<7] es ) ae oe eee ane Coe neee aes Rete EO eOW TRIES Ye 6 


Number maintaining six-year junior-senior high 
SEAMS FR Sa og el 19 


8. Number maintaining four-year junior high schools 
and two-year senior high schools housing also 
two-year junior eollese —..... a cencewe nce 1 


1Includes one junior college housed with a private college (Stockton). 
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9. Number maintaining four-year junior high schools 

and four-year junior colleges__________________ S 
10. Number maintaining six-year junior-senior high 

school housing two-year junior college__._______ ] 
11. Number maintaining three-year junior high schools 

and three-year senior high schools housing two- 

VOAT AUMIOreCONeres 1 


12. Number maintaining separate two-year district 


junior colleges only ~.-__-___ ew een eRe 6 
13. Miscellaneous types of combinations 
a. Four-year and separate junior high schools______ 1 
b. Four-year, separate junior, and separate senior 
high schools ~____ PERSO CE ea er eee Ea renee apes 3 
ce. Four-year and junior-senior high schools________ 2 
d. Separate junior, separate senior, and junior- 
BENION Union SUROOIS 2. 1 
e. Four-year and separate junior high schools, and 
two-year junior college .2-. =.= 2. 2... * 
f. Four-year, separate junior, and separate senior 
high schools housing two-year junior college_____ 1 
g. Four-year, separate junior, separate senior, and 
junior-senior high schools____________________~- 2 
h. Four-year, separate junior, separate senior, and 
junior-senior high schools, and two-year junior 
Cet) ee eee ee ee er 2 
i. Separate junior, separate senior, and junior- 
senior high schools, and two-year junior college__ 73 
j. Four-year high school housing elementary grades 
7 and 8, separate junior and separate senior high 
schools, and separate two-year junior college_____ 1 
ID. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS MAINTAINING CERTAIN 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
1. Number of high school districts maintaining: 
a. Junior-senior high schools, or junior high schools 
and senior high schools or both___--_________~_ 52 
b. Junior high schools and four-year high schools__ 2 
¢. Hivening hich schools... 2 59 
d. Special evening classes of high school grade_____ 130 
e. Special day classes : 
1) Compulsory continuation classes____________ 44 
2) Other special day classes of high school grade 56 
f. Special day or special evening classes of high 
school grade or evening high schools____-________ 182 
say ramon 1eOlletes se 24 
hk. Evening junior coelleres. _.._... -_—.-....-...._._ 3 
i. Special evening classes of junior college grade__ 3 
j. Special day classes of junior college grade____~ 5 
k. Compulsory continuation schools: 
Oy Co re iS eee ae ee 9 
By MNUMOTHOCG: 2-6 =o oe mee eee ea 6 
2. Number of junior college districts maintaining : 
a. Special evening classes of junior college grade___ 10 
b. Special day classes of junior college grade_______ 4 
3. Total number of secondary school districts maintain- 
SNE JUMIOPACOUCGES = 2 oe oe a ee 41 
?Los Angeles, Marin, San Bernardino, San Mateo, Santa Rosa, and Yuba County 


junior college districts. ; 
3 Includes one junior college housed with a State (teachers) college. 


Oakland and Los Angeles city high school districts. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Water F. Dexter, Superintendent 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The following regulations have been prescribed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, pursuant to authorization granted by the 
California State Board of Education on January 7, 1939, relative to the 
attendance of public school pupils upon the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. 

The governing board of any school district may authorize the 
attendance of pupils upon the Golden Gate International Exposition to 
be counted as a part of the regular instructional program of the school 
district. When such attendance is so authorized, time spent by the 
pupils while participating in an educational activity approved by the 
Director of Educational Exhibits of the Exposition or in a tour of the 
Exposition exhibits, including time spent while traveling from the 
school district to the Exposition and back, may be counted as attend- 
ance at school in the same manner as other attendance of such pupils 
is counted. 


Division of Secondary Education 


AusREY A. Douauass, Chief 


CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The annual conference of secondary school principals will be held 
April 3, 4, and 5 in San Francisco, with headquarters at the Hotel 
St. Francis. Details of the program will be supplied at a later date. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ACTION TAKEN BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Three of the more important actions taken by the California State 
Board of Education at its meeting in Sacramento, January 6 and 7, 
are indicated in the following report. 

The Board adopted a resolution authorizing the Director of Edu- 
cation to enter into arrangements with the federal government to estab- 
lish and administer a training program for aviators and ground school 
mechanies. Training in this field is being instituted and sponsored bv 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The federal government will make aeronautics instruction avail- 
able through publicly supported educational institutions and will 
defray costs by providing necessary additional equipment and teaching 
staff. 

The Board authorized local school districts to.count as attendance 
the time spent by pupils in attendance at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition while under the immediate supervision of a certificated 
employee of the district. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was authorized to establish regulations governing the counting of such 
attendance. The regulations appear in Departmental Communications, 
page 41. 

The Board approved the ‘‘School Crossing’’ signs designed by the 
Division of Highways of the California State Department of Publie 
Works and adopted a regulation to the effect that all school erossing 
signs purchased and erected by school districts in the future shall be 
of this type. Information concerning the signs may be secured from 
the Highway Maintenance Engineer, Division of Tlighways, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Sacramento. 


STUDY OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A State Committee on Junior Colleges has been appointed by 
Superintendent Walter F. Dexter. Members of the Committee residing 
in the southern area will meet on January 21, and those residing in the 
San Francisco Bay area January 28, to decide upon the details of a 
plan for the study of junior colleges. Further problems have to do with 
the development of a plan for the organization of additional junior eol- 
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leges and for determining the manner in which these institutions serve 
the youth of the state. In addition to members from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the personnel of the Committee is as follows: 


PaNsy JEWETT Arnott, County Superintendent of Schools, Redwood City 

GRACE V. Birp, Dean, Bakersfield Junior College 

A. J. Croup, President, San Francisco Junior College 

WILLARD S. Forp, Superintendent of Schools, Glendale 

Joun W. Harreson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College 

Merton FE. H1tr, Director of Admissions, University of California, Berkeley 

Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, Los Angeles City College 

GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 

T. W. MacQuarriF, President, San Jose State College 

J. O. McLAvuGuLin, Director, Reedley Junior College 

CHARLES S. Morris, President, San Mateo Junior College 

A. S. RAUBENHEIMER, Dean, College of Letters, Art, and Sciences, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 

NICHOLAS RiccrarptI, President, San Bernardino Valley Junior College 

ELMER H. STAFFELBACH, Professor of Education, San Jose State College 

Harry EF. Tyier, Dean, Sacramento Junior College 

AuBREY A. DouGLass, Chief, Division of Secondary Edueation, State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, Chairman 


GRANT FOR COOPERATING SCHOOLS 


The General Edueation Board has made a egrant-in-aid of $5,000, 
to be used to further the California project in developing a Study of 
Cooperating Secondary Schools. The expenditure of the funds will be 
made by the State Committee on Cooperating Secondary Sehools, the 
members of which are: 


A. C. Argo, Principal, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 

ALvIn C. Euricn, Professor of Education, Stanford University 

GEORGE H. GEYER, District Superintendent of Schools, Westwood 

ARTHUR GOULD, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 

WaLtTeR R. HEPNER, President, San Diego State College 

Ek. W. JAcosseN, Superintendent of Oakland Publie Schools 

IF. J. WEERSING, Professor of Education, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles 

I. A. WILLIAMS, Associate Director of Relations with Schools, University of 
California, Berkeley 

‘BREY A. DovuGLass, Chief, Division of Secondary Edueation, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Chairman 


A 


Announcement will be made later regarding the specifie plans of 
the Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED IN STANISLAUS COUNTY 


Mrs. Margaret L. Annear has been appointed county superin- 
tendent of schools in Stanislaus County by the county board of super- 
visors. She was appointed to serve out the unexpired term of Mrs. 
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L. E. Elmore, who resigned as county superintendent of schools on 
January 11, 1939, because of illness. 


WORKSHOPS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The development of the program of secondary education will be 
furthered by two workshops, to be operated next summer under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Association. One workshop 
will be located at Star ford University where emphasis will probably 
be given to measurement and appraisal of instruction. The other work- 
shop will be situated at Claremont Colleges where stress will probably 
be placed upon the curriculum and the development of teaching mate- 
rials. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Monday: 9:30 p.m.—Golden Days KRE 

Wednesday : 10 p.m.—Pageant of Youth KLX 

Friday: S p.m.—Adventures in Seience KLX 

Saturday : 3:30) p.m.—Edueation Today KPO 

Alameda School of the Air 

Monday: 1:30 p.m.—Great Moments from Literature KLX 

Tuesday: 1:30 p.m.—United States History Program KLX 

Wednesday: 1:30 p.m.—California History Program KLX 

Thursday: 11:15 a.m.—Sonny's Magie Merry-Go-Round KLX 
1:30 p.m.—Classie Myths, KLX 

Friday : 1:50 p.m.—The Workshop KLX 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the United States Office of Education 
Wednesday : 6:30 p.m.—Winegs for the Martins NBC Blue! 
February 1—Planning for College 
February S—No More Movies This Month 
February 15—What? No Night Work? 
February 22—Places to Learn Outside of School 
Sunday: 1:30 p.m.—The World Is Yours NBC Red! 
February 5—Your Home 
February 12—Great American Biologists 
February 19—The Story of Aluminum 
February 26—Cave and Cliff Dwellers 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


+ During 1939 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 


‘NBC Red Network—KPO, KFI, KWG; NBC Blue Network—KGO, KECA, 
KSFD. 
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The following schedule of events is chiefly a list of meetings and con- 
ferences which take place during the spring term of the 1939 school 
vear, but a few which convene in the early fall have also been included. 


Date 


February 4 


February 11 


February 11 


Organization 
Future Farmers of America, Southern 
Regional Meeting 
California Agricultural Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Joaquin Valley Section 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Central Coast Section 


Place 


Newport Beach 


Fresno 


Santa Cruz 


February 13 California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Southern Section Los Angeles 
February 25 California Agricultural Teachers <Asso- 


February 25 


March 4 


March 4 


Mareh 11 


March 11 


ciation, South Coast Section 


California State Association of Teachers 
of English 


California Home Economies Association, 
Northern Section 


Mathematical Association of America, 


Southern Section 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Southern Section 


Southern California Association of Super- 
visors of Student Teaching 


Hayward 


San Francisco 


Hamilton City 


Whittier 


Palm Springs 


Los Angeles 


Mareh 14, 15 Board of Managers, California Congress 

of Parents and Teachers Sacramento 
March 14-18 Publie Sehools Business Officials Asso- 

ciation Oakland 
March 18 California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 


March 18 


March 18 


tion, Future Farmers of America, 
Sacramento Valley Regional Meeting 


California Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section 


Central California Junior College Asso- 


Chico 


Claremont 


ciation Reedley 
March 18 or 25 Southern California Association of 

Teachers of English 
Mareh 24, 25 California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 

tion, North Coast Section 
Mareh 81-April 2.) California Association of Women Deans 


March 


March $1-April 


$1-April ° 


»o 


1 


and Vice-Principals 


California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association 


California Edueational Research Associa- 
tion, Northern Section 


Oakland 


Oakland 


San Francisco 
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Date 
April 1, 3-4 
April 3, 4 
April 3-5 
April 3-6 


April 3-6 


April 6, 7 


April $8 


April 14 


April 15 


April 17 


April 22 


April 24 


April 29 


May 6 


May 14 


May 15-20 


May 26, 27 


June 26-July 1 


July 10-12 


August 21-25 


September 6-8 
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Organization 
Pacific Arts Association 


Association of California Classroom 
Teachers, San Francisco Branch 


California Secondary School Principal 
California Association of Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation, and Recreation 


California-Western Musie Edueators 
Conference 


California Home Economies Association 


California Society for the Study of 
Speech Therapy 


Northern California Association for 
Exceptional Children 


Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, Section 21 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Southern Section 


Southern California Junior College 
Association 


California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, San Joaquin Valley Section 


Modern Language Association of South- 
ern California 


California Home Economics Association, 
Northern Section 


California Conference of Social Work 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Annual Convention 


American Association of University 


Women 

California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 
tion 

American Assuciation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Pacific Division 

California School Employees Association 


Illuminating Engineering Society 


California School Trustees Association 


Place 
San Francisco 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Hotel St. Francis 


San Francisco 


Long Beach 


Fresno 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Julian 

Los Angeles 
U.S.C. 

Compton 

Merced 


Los Angeles 
U.C.L.A. 


Maxwell 


Oakland 


Santa Barbara 


San Francisco 


San Luis Obispo 


Stanford University 


San Jose 


San Francisco 


Oakland 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


MARTIN, LILLIEN J., and pE Grucuy, CLare. The Home in a Democracy. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 200. 


Of especial interest to school people and parents in California is The Home in 
a Democracy because of its California authors and publishers. Dr. Lillien J. Martin, 
Professor Emerita, Department of Psychology, Stanford University, was the founder 
of the Child Guidance Clinie in San Francisco in 1918 and in the intervening years 
has consulted with hundreds of parents and teachers on problems of child adjust- 
ment. Her collaborator, Clare de Gruchy, has been associated with Dr. Martin since 
the founding of the clinic. 

Many books designed to aid parents in the guidance of their children fail of 
their purpose because the authors have been unable to resist the temptation to pe 
erudite and to use technical language which requires scientific training for interpre- 
tation. The authors may draw criticism because of the simplicity and directness 
with which problems have been handled. Many parents and teachers, however, will 
find in its brevity and practicality one of its chief recommendations. 

The authors proceed on the premise that the unsocial behavior of children 
usually develops as the result of parental inadequacy in meeting the normal needs of 
childhood. Small faults in children call for education rather than punishment. The 
aim of parents in guiding children should be to have them achieve self-discipline 
through personal preference because they feel the need of it rather than because of 
standards which are adult imposed. 

Frequently, the parents’ anxiety to end an unsatisfactory habit in children 
results in a too rapid and a too vigorous handling of the situation. Punishment 
meted out by parents is wasteful, stupid, and harmful if they lack understanding 
of the nature of the adjustment the child is attempting to make to life. 

The book is replete with happy illustrations of fitting young lives to cope with 
the vicissitudes of life. It contains many examples of unfortunate handling of 
children and points out possibilities of avoiding the wrong approach in dealing with 
childish difficulties. 

The authors challenge all who are interested in sound home-school relationships 
by stating that there is an “ever-widening abyss between the school and the P. T. A.” 
The two vital agencies in the education of the child can be brought into complete 
and harmonious relationship only as parents are willing to cope with genuine prob- 
lems of child needs. Every thoughtful educator and parent will find food for reflec- 
tion in the analysis of school and community relationships. If the members of every 
parent-teacher association could discuss the problems presented in these few pages 
a strong and purposeful organization might emerge which would exert enormous 
influence in controlling community conditions related to education. 

The authors deal with the thild in the home, the school, and the community ; 
with his physical, mental, and social development and suggest conditions and situa- 
tions to fortify him against the pitfalls that beset him in all his relationships from 
early infancy through adolescence. 

In a final chapter on the child suffering from a speech defect, the usual condi- 
tions which act deleteriously on the child are listed; and the suggestion is made that 
parents and teachers seek to discover the unsatisfactory emotional condition out of 
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which the speech difficulty arises. Methods are outlined to help the child develop 
self-confidence and self-reliance in an effort to aid him to overcome his difficulty. 
School people will find many valuable suggestions concerning the observation 
and treatment of children in The Home in a Democracy, but they will find it especi- 
ally valuable to bring to the attention of groups of parents interested in problems of 
child guidance and to individual parents who are thoughtfully concerned about the 
home’s part in the education of their children. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


LANGFITT, R. Emerson. The Daily Schedule and High-School Organization. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1938. Pp. xvi + 340. 


Schedule-making is not the most important duty of high school administrators. 
Nevertheless poor schedule-making can wreck the best of otherwise good educational 
planning while efficient methods of schedule. construction will contribute to the 
effective operation of the entire educational program. 

Most previous material on schedule-making was scattered throughout many 
periodicals, books, and other publications. This book is a complete and systematic 
treatment of the subject, covering not merely the mechanics of schedule-making 
itself, but dealing with the other various phases of administration upon which sound 
schedule construction must depend, such as pupil guidance, efficient building utiliza- 
tion, equality of teacher load. The author's conception of the daily schedule as an 
administrative plan for making possible curriculum offerings best adapted to pupil 
needs in such manner as will bring the most benefit to the greatest number of pupils 
—as opposed to merely assigning pupils to classes according to some prearranged 
timetable of classes—indicates the scope of the subject and of this book. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the major portion of the book devoted 
to considerations preliminary or otherwise related to schedule-making rather than 
to the procedures and mechanics involved. 

The importance of equalizing the load among teachers and of establishing a 
policy in this regard before attempting to draw up a schedule explains the inclusion 
of three chapters on teacher load. The first presents current practices and standards 
on such factors as pupil-teacher ratio, number of teaching periods per week, class 
size, and number of pupils taught per week. The second discusses other conditions 
contributing to teacher load such as number of different pupils taught, combinations 
of subjects, and number of daily or weekly preparations. The third of these chap- 
ters gives several formulas for measuring teacher load. 

A chapter on curriculum offerings stresses the administrator’s responsibility 
for making the courses available in terms of pupil needs and choices without schedule 
conflict. Due to the increased difficulty of meeting this problem in the small high 
school several sample schedules are included. 

Under the heading “Regulations and Traditions Affecting the Daily Schedule” 
are discussed with illustrations from practice such items as state and accrediting 
association course of study and graduation requirements, standards for teacher load, 
length and number of class periods, and pupil load. 

The idea of utilizing the guidance program to the fullest extent in determining 
the courses which should be offered, the enrollments in these courses, the number 
of classes in each required, and finally, the position of each in the schedule to min- 
imize conflicts is prominent throughout the book, but is amplified in a separate 


chapter. 

Another chapter summarizes and discusses in detail factors, many of which 
are mentioned previously, from the standpoint of decisions that must be made before 
the actual process of drawing up the schedule can begin; for example: size of classes, 
length and number of class periods, length of school day, number and length of lunch 
periods, assembly periods, home-room periods, and study halls. 
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The first ten chapters of the book show convincingly the complexity of the 
task of schedule construction and its relation to other phases of organization; the 
futility of using trial-and-error methods—‘schedule tinkering’—in attempting to 
achieve the educational purposes of schedule-making is apparent. 

The last two chapters describe in detail systematic procedures and special 
techniques of schedule-making. Included are illustrations of some forms which have 
been found helpful in pupil registration and drawing up the final schedule of classes. 
Principals of large high schools will be interested in a short section which indicates 
the time-saving possibilities of adaptations of machine-bookkeeping methods in 
schedule construction. 

The author has drawn extensively from other literature on schedule construe- 
tion, including excerpts, summaries, and examples from many articles and footnote 
citations to many others. At the close of each chapter is an annotated list of twenty 
or more references. 

Study of the book will well repay high school administrators in terms of 
increased efficiency in schedule construction in their own schools. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


DEVINE, JOHN Epwarp. Films as an Aid in Training Public Employees. New 
York: Committee on Public Administration of the Social Seience Researeh 
Couneil, 1937. 


Duties and Responsibilities of the General Household Employee. Some Bases for 
Determining the Content for Vocational Courses in Household Employment. 
Office of Edueation Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 194, Home Economics 
Series No. 21. Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 1938. 


FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W. Derelopment of State Programs for the Certification of 
Teachers. Office of Edueation Bulletin 1938, No. 12. Washington: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1938. 


Guidance in the Elementary School. Tenth Yearbook of the California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, edited by Sarah L. Young, Vol. X, May, 19388. 
Oakland, California: California Elementary School Principals’ Association. 


Handbook of General Information Concerning the School System of West Virginia. 
Charleston, West Va.: State Department of Education, September, 1938: 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Chicago: American Library Association, 
19388. 


Instructional Practices in Elementary Schools. Selected Classroom Practices 
Reported by Teachers in the Michigan Schools. State of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction Bulletin No. 306. Lansing, Michigan: Eugene B. 
Elliot, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1958. 


Louisiana Program for the Improvement of Instruction. State of Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Edueation Bulletin No. 384 (Third bulletin). Baton Rouge, La.: 
T. H. Harris, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 19388. 


JESSEN, Cart A., and Hertiny, LESTER B. Offerings and Registrations in High 
School Subjects. Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 6. Washington: 
United States Department of the Interior, 1938. 


Major Issues in Financing Education in Pennsylvania. Department of Education 
3ulletin No. 135. Harrisburg, Pa.: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Depart- 


ment of Publie Instruction, 19388. 
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Prescott, GERALD R., and CHIDESTER, LAURENCE W. Getting Results with School 
Bands. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1938. 


RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, and Associates. Vocational Education. Staff Study No. 9. 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1938. 


The School Plant and Equipment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VIII, No. 
4, October, 1938. Washington: American Educational Research Association. 


SHERMAN, MANDIL. Mental Conflicts and Personality. New York: Longmans 
Green and Company, 1938. 


SPIESEKE, ALICE WINIFRED. The First Textbooks in American History and Their 
Compiler, John M’Cullock. Contributions to Edueation, No. 744. New York: 
sureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children: Being Chapter 
VI of Vol. II of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 


1934-36. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2. Washington: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1938. 


STRUCK, FERDINAND THEODORE. Creative Teaching. Industrial Arts and Vocea- 
tional Education. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 19388. 


“Student Loan Funds” by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. Office of Education, Vocational Division publication, 
Mise. 2141. Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 1938. 
[ processed. ] 

West Virginia Number Work Bulletin. Activities and Suggested Procedures for 
Grade Two. Charleston, West Va.: Division of Elementary Schools, State 
Department of Education, October, 1938. 


WoopwortHu, Roperr Sessions. Ewvperimental Psychology. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1938. 


